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288 Reviews of Books 

authorities, from which he draws several erroneous statements, is Miss 
Weaver's A Canadian History for Boys and Girls, though it appears in 
his bibliography merely as A Canadian History. 

These are grave defects. They do not, however, invalidate the 
claim of the book to value. Mr. Porritt, who is an Englishman resident 
in the United States, has been able to approach his study of Canadian 
institutions from a fresh and original standpoint. He is particularly 
good when dealing, as he does at some length, with the British back- 
ground of Canadian history, with the imperial significance of Canadian 
development, and with the influence of the United States on Canada. 
In this respect his book is a useful corrective to the too intense particu- 
larism of many Canadian writers. Nor should a word of cordial praise 
be withheld from his clear and interesting, if somewhat journalistic, 
account of the working of the federal government at Ottawa. Here his 
pages ar.e a distinct improvement on the only other book in the field, Sir 
John Bourinot's How Canada is Governed. 

W. Stewart Wallace. 

Rise of the Spanish- American Republics as told in the Lives of their 
Liberators. By William Spence Robertson, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of History in the University of Illinois. (New York 
and London: D. Appleton and Company. 1918. Pp. xvi, 380. 
$3.00.) 

The first work to be published in English on the general subject of 
the struggle that freed half of the New World from the power of Spain 
is bound to possess an interest apart from its actual merits. Written, 
moreover, by a scholar who has specialized in the field of Hispanic- 
American history, and devoid of the fierce partizarnship that marks so 
many of the literary productions of the descendants of the men who 
fought in the conflict, its attraction to the student of the period is 
manifest. 

Of the nine chapters in the book the first, under the caption of the 
Historical Background, sketches the three centuries of Spanish rule. 
The seven chapters that follow are devoted, respectively, to Miranda, 
Hidalgo, Iturbide, Moreno, San Martin, "de Bolivar", and Sucre. In 
point of time they deal with " a distinct period in the history of Spanish 
America, the transitional epoch from 1808 to 1831, which may be said 
to lie between the colonial period proper and the distinctly national 
period" (page xi). The treatment is not designed to portray the career 
of a single individual, or the fortunes of a single rising state, so much 
as to describe a revolutionary movement in which a commanding per- 
sonage had the most important share. With the seven liberators in 
question are associated certain minor characters, like Artigas, Francia, 
Santander, and O'Higgins, whose deeds concerned particular countries 
rather than the broad sweep of the wars of emancipation. A brief con- 
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eluding chapter summarizes the causes for the revolt against Spanish 
domination, contrasts it with the American Revolution, and discusses 
the process of economic and social reorganization attendant upon the 
achievement of independence, the relations of the new nations with 
Great Britain and the United States, and the eventual recognition ac- 
corded the Spanish-American republics by the erstwhile mother country. 
A "select bibliography" of several hundred titles is appended. The 
volume contains two maps, also, and a dozen portraits. 

While according the fullest measure of appreciation to Professor 
Robertson's labor of research, his conscientious erudition, and the real 
service he has conferred in depicting for English readers the life and 
times of seven eminent soldiers and statesmen of Spanish America, the 
reviewer must express his lack of agreement with the way in which the 
subject has been handled. If the scope of the initial chapter had been 
confined to a study of the situation in the colonies during the fifty years 
or so preceding the outbreak of revolution, instead of ranging backward 
over several centuries, its picture of conditions might have been more 
accurate and intelligible. Even if there were no positive errors in the 
account, the significance of the entire period of Spanish rule could not 
possibly be rendered clear in twenty-five pages. It is a venturesome 
thing, surely, to make Iturbide a " liberator " of Mexico and reprove the 
Mexican people for not so regarding him. Had the concluding chapter 
been given over to a comparative characterization of the seven com- 
manding personages, and not to an analysis of the causes of the revolu- 
tion, which would belong presumably in an introduction of some sort, 
and not to a treatment, also, of various matters that in part might have 
been incorporated in the text proper, and in part omitted as on the whole 
irrelevant, it would have rounded out the work more satisfactorily. In 
the interest of literary charm, the details provided in many places might 
have been less minute and the statements less precise in their mode of 
presentation. Though the bibliography is supposed to be annotated, more 
than half of the titles are without comment of any kind. 

From the author's opinion, finally, that certain difficulties inherent 
in the complexity of the theme, which deals with the emergence of 
eleven republics, have been " lessened by the use of what may be styled 
the biographical method" (page ix), the reviewer dissents absolutely. 
Just because of this complexity of the theme, couched in terms of geog- 
raphy, chronology, personality, and circumstance, he believes that the 
rise of the Spanish-American republics cannot be told in the lives of 
their liberators — much less in fact than that the separation of the thir- 
teen colonies of North America from the British empire of the time 
can be told in the lives of Washington and his fellow liberators. 

William R. Shepherd. 



